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REPORT OF THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, 


THE committee appointed by the House of Commons on the 
West India colonics have at length presented their report. It 
is very short, a mere prefix indeed to a series of resolutions, thir- 
teen in number, which follow it, and which embody the general 
conclusions at which the committee appear, though not unani- 
mously, to have arrived. In the absence of the evidence on which 
the report and resolutions are founded, we shall offer no opinions 
of our own, but simply confine ourselves to an abstract of them, 
and to such general remarks as will ¥ ape our readers for a fuller 
examination when that evidence sh ublished. 

The first two resolutions assert the results of emancipation to be 
most gratifying, as it respects the condition and character of the 
negro population, and bear ample testimony to their rapid im- 
provement in civilization, morals, and religion. The next two 
resolutions affirm the existence of distress in the West India colo- 
nies, but y in Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, 
arising from diminished production. The succeeding four reso- 
lutions assert the causes of the distress to be the difficulty of 
obtaining steady and continuous labour, and the high rate of 
wages paid for such labour as can be obtained. This they attri- 
bute to the fact that some of the former slaves have betaken 
themselves to more profitable occupations than field labour—to the 
ease with which they can live in comfort and acquire wealth—to 
the competition for labour among the planters—but prineipelly 
to the easy terms upon which the use of land has been obtainable 
by the negros. The remedies pro by the committee are 
three-fold : first, that the planters should introduce * moderate and 
prudent changes in the system which they have hitherto adopted 5” 
secondly, that there should be an “immigration of a fresh 
labouring population, to such an extent as to create competition 
for employment ;” and, thirdly, “ that the laws which regulate the 
relations between nag he and labourers in the different colonies, 
should undergo early and careful revision by the respective 
legislatures.” ‘ 

Our remarks on the various topics suggested by the committee 
in their report and resolutions be brief. Ifthe “ moderate 
and prudent changes in the system hitherto adopted” by the 
planters, mean the withdrawal of the provision grounds from the 
labouring population—and we have reason for believing it does 
mean this, and nothing else—then we recommend the labouring 
population to render themselves independent of such grounds as 
early as possible, by the purchase of holds and the formation 
of free a oues But we are satisfied that the planters, as a body, 
cannot resort to this mode of coercing labour, for the moment 
they did so wages must rise. The fact is, Be seen of pro- 
vision grounds is as n to the economical management 
of an estate, as it is for the general supply of the colonies 
with food. The second remedy is pai Our opinions 
on this important subject are — known, nor shall we 
alter them until it be clearly proved, that, under judicious 











arrangements and fair and honourable treatment, the labouring 
population of the colonies are insufficient to keep up the culti- 
vation of the estates. It is admitted that the population is 
rapidly increasing by natural means—that labour is becoming 
more abundant—that the crops are increasing in quantity—that 
the relations of employer and labourer are better understood, and 
that the duties arising out of them are better fulfilled, and yet we 
have gigantic schemes of immigration set on foot, the tendency of 
which can only be to waste the remaining capital of the colonies, 
and to overwhelm them with taxation. To free emigration 
to the British colonies we have no objection. Let the 
lanters from their own resources, if they please, add to the 
abouring population on their estates; but we think it an 
act of injustice to the colonists generally, and more especially 
to the labouring population, to tax them heavily for the 
purpose of Ly large masses of foreign labourers into com- 
etition with themselves. With respect to the third remedy, 
egislation, we think it would be in the highest degree perilons to 
make the laws regulating the relation between masters and ser- 
vants more stringent than they are at present. We have reason 
to believe that this is a favourite idea with some of the committee ; 
the government, however, are, we hope, too well instructed on 
this point to adopt it. Nevertheless, the friends of the eman- 
cipated classes, in the colonies especially, must make it their 
business to watch the course of legislation, and to rd. 
them against their being brought again “ under the yoke of 
bondage.” 
Though not included in the resolutions, it is admitted in the 
report, that the evidence taken before the committee, both as to 
the extent and the causes of the distress which is said to exist in 
the West Indies, was conflicting. There were those examined 
who “ believe that the great advantages which have resulted from 
emancipation have been unchecked and unalloyed by consequent 
evils,” and that the distress, such as it is, is temporary in its cha- 
racter, In summing up they remark, “ In recommending those 
resolutions and the evidence to the attention of the house, your 
committee feel bound to state, in conclusion, that they cannot 
regard the present state of the West Indian colonies, unsatisfactory 
as itis, with any feeling of despair.” ; 








CUBA. 


We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers the following 
extracts of a letter from our correspondent in this island 
Havana, July 1st, 1842. 

Srr,—I am anxious to guard you against the t error of sup- 
posing that the Cuba slave-trade is at an end,—that the traffickers 

ve repented of their crimes, or that the importation of slaves 
has ceased to be profitable. A check has no doubt been given to 
it; the effect which, I venture to assure you, will last no 
por than the necessity which gave rise to it. The negociation 
with Spain, which was opened in 1840, in pursuance of the plan 
of suppression devised Mr. Turnbull, in his work on this 


island, has produced, as you are aware, a vast amount of dis- 
cussion ; ot if no other good should ever come of it, this discussion 


has at least demonstrated what was previously well known to the 
more intelligent of the slave-holders, that their personal interests 
were directly opposed to the continuance of the current of im- 
portation. 

But other advantages I am happy to say are already in progress 
from this discussion, and the contre-coup begins to reach | Pom 
the seat of government in Madrid. The copy of a eorr 
between her Majesty’s minister, Mr. Aston, and the- 





the Havana, in which it is assumed that the landed proprietors 
of this island are sufficiently instructed in their true interests, 
and that the slave-trade is forced upon them for the purpose ‘of 
strengthening and prolonging the supremacy of the mother- 
country, and of excluding the native inhabitants from all. share 
in the m ent rs meg i bag ME The ap } which 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery ter, in the course of the last year, 
iam doubtless been instrumental in. producing the conviction on 
the - of her Majesty’s government, thus indicated in the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Aston; and I, therefore, take the liberty of 
entreating your continued attention to this subject, because it is 
not by motives like yours, which have only for their object the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures, but by considerations of a poli- 
tical or a sordid character, that men who have been born and bred 
in the atmosphere of slavery, are to be taught that humanity and 












self-interest are not always incompatible with each other. 
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minister for foreign affairs, Mr. Gonzales, has recently arrived in. 
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At the commencement of this negociation, which I take it for 
granted’ still pending at Madrid, you will see by the draft of the 
treaty, published in the parliamen lass B. for 1840, 
that Lord Palmerston went the entire length, recommended by 
your great Convention of that year, of eos that the 
whole of the slaves introduced into the Spanish West Indi 
since the time that the treaty of 1817 came into operation, shoul 
now be recognized as free. It is generally understood, that the 
adoption of this princi le would emancipate from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of the slave population of this island, and a still larger pro- 
portion of that of Porto Rico * * *, 

It is not to be ps ag that her Majesty’s ministers are to 
abandon the ground t °y have taken. Having asserted the right 
to their freedom of the Africans impurted into the Spanish West 
Indies since the treaty of 1817 came into operation, the only sub- 
ject of regret is, that the greater part of two years has already been 
perches, in the dilatory system of negociation, from which Spanish 
diplomacy is so deservedly renowned. 

The Spanish government pretends that the sudden emancipation 
of some three hundred thousand of the slaves of this island would 
lead, if not to anarchy and confusion, at least to revolution and 
separation from the mother-country. The basis of this argument 
is of course to be found in the. assumption, that when the landed 

roprietors of the island shall have been deprived of the compulsory 

abour of the greater part of the slaves, they will no longer be 
either able or merr to bear the enormous load of taxation which 
the government of the mother-country now throws upon them ; 
and will thus be driven to the policy of emancipating the rest of 
their slaves, in order to make common tause with them as a 
united people against the oppression of a foreign government, 
already sufficiently odious, 

It will be a great calamity, however, to the island of Cuba, to 
its social advancement, as well as to its material prosperity, if the 
British government were now to halt in its career, and were to 
abandon any part of the ground now covered by the draft of the 
convention of 1840. Mr. Aston has truly stated to Mr. Gonzales, 
that sound principles and a correct view of human rights are 
rapidly establishing themselves among the native inhabitants of 
this island ; and he might have added, that these inhabitants, in 
all that relates to intelligence and civilization, would not lose in 
the comparison, either with the dominant race of the Peninsula, or 
with the other Europeans with whom they come in contact. 

But not only will Cuba suffer if Great Britain recedes, the 
whole continent of Africa will feel the influence of the abandonment 
of the system of slave-trade suppression proposed in this treaty ; 
and I am sure I need not say much to convince you, that there is 
nothing like sincerity in the professions which are still made by 
the Spanish authorities, of their desire to co-operate with us in the 
suppression of the trade. 

Since the seizure of the Aurelia Felix, a few weeks ago, and 
the degradation of the slaves on board to the well known rank of 
emancipados, several other slavers have been suffered to land their 
cargoes on the coast with impunity. The last arrival is the noto- 
rious Trueno, of whose former success you have already heard so 
much, After landing her victims on the coast, she entered this 
port as formerly wit vag Tog ; the captain and his officers 
making it their boast that after.they had made sail from the coast 
of Africa with their human cargo on board, they had been chased 
by a British cruizer, who from the lightness of the wind had not 
been able to come up with her, and having sent a strong detach- 
ment in boats to take possession of the Trueno, she had succeeded 
in beating them off, sinking two of the boats, at a loss, it is said, 
of not less than forty men. . This part of the sad story is doubtless 
already known in England, and when it is combined with the fact, 
that the pirate captain and his crew are now at large in the 
Havana, making a public boast of their success, it will serve, I 
trust, not only to engage the sympathies of the English people, 
but to nerve the arm of the English government in enforcing such 
measures as will serve to prevent the renewal of similar 
atrocities. : 

Besides the Trueno, two other slavers have recently entered 
the port, after landing their cargoes on the coast ; the one a Por- 
tuguese brigantine, called the Trobao, the other a schooner with a 
variety of names, the property of the notorious Pedro Blanco. I 
ought to add, that there are four others laid up in ordinary at the 
wharfs of the Cassa Blanca, on the other side of the bay, unwilling, 
it may be supposed, to abandon the hope of returning to their 
criminal pursuits as soon as the object of the Captain-General, in 
the part he is now acting, shall have been accomplished to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

It is also true that some of the slave-captains who habitually 
resort to the Havana, are availing themselves of the present 

of their affairs, with what sincerity I shall not pretend to 
decide, to manifest some symptoms of a tardy repentance. In 
general, they are men possessing such qualities as ought to have 
made them useful members of society, because without activit 
and firmness, without a strong spirit of enterprise, and I shall 
add also, without the power o —— others with confidence 
in that feared which may, it is said, have place “ among thieves,” 


it would not be possible for such men to acquire the command of 


-ships, and of capital, to the on amount required in these cri- 
ninal pursuits. I have not yet eard of any single individual who 
hitherto rapier doned the traffic since the quasi 
interruption of it, of which you have heard ; and as soon as their 
hopes s revive, either by the great demand for labour or by 





the relaxation of the all but nominal prohibition of the captain- 
neral they will return to their sanguinary career like so many 
Famis hed wolves, deprived for a season of their prey. 

If it were necessary to prove to you the hollowness and insin- 
cerity of the Spanish government, on the subject of the execution 
of existing treaties, it would be sufficient for me to point to the 
condition of the emancipados, whose sad fate I have so often had 
occasion to expose. Of the many thousands who are known to be 
held in the most abject state of slavery, a small proportion, not 
more than two hundred, have obtained within the last twelve 
months, the practical recognition of their freedom, through the 
untiring and determined efforts of the only British functionary, 
who up to the present moment has thought it his duty to give 
himself any trouble in their behalf. ‘ 

By the last numbers of the Anti-slavery Reporter which haye 
reached this island, I observe that your readers are already in- 
formed of the change which has taken place in the Havana con- 
sulate, as well as of the causes which have served to produce it. 
Ever since the nomination of Mr. Turnbull, not yet two years 
ago, a dead set was made upon him, not only by the Spanish 
authorities, but by all who saw, or fancied they saw, danger to 
the sources of their prosperity in the assertion by the repre- 
sentative of the British government of principles of a generous 
or liberal character. It is long since the personal friends of Mr. 
Turnbull have foreseen, that it would not be convenient for the 
British government to maintain him in his consular post, in 
defiance of the remonstrances of successive Captains-Gencral in 
Cuba, Nig 9 as they have been by successive ministries in 
Madrid. Upto the present moment, no conclusive opinion has 
been formed as to the views of Mr. Turnbull’s successor with 
regard to the most interesting and I shall add the most 
important branch of his functions. As yet Mr. Crawford has 
manifested no distrust of those professions, which the S 
nish authorities are in the habit of addressing to every British 
functionary, with whom they have occasion to de&l. As yet, so 
faras I know Mr. Crawford has not thought it nece to 
denounce the infractions of the slave-trade treaties which have 
already taken place, within the few days that have elapsed since 
his arrival. In thus abstaining from any premature interference, 
we have every hope that he is only pursuing a more cauticus 
course than his predecessor; that the infractions which are thus 
taking F rsa in the face of day, have nevertheless been duly 
reported to her Majesty’s government; and that through this more 
circuitous channel, due effect will be given to them in the course 
of the gore for the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
no British minister will neglect as long as the existing treaties are 
so grossly and notoriously violated. 

none of the paragraphs which have lately appeared in the 
Anti-slavery Reporter on the subject of the change in this con- 
sulate, I observe that you congratulate your readers on the fact, 
such as you know it in London, that Mr. Turnbull remains at the 
Havana to perform the duty of ‘* protector of liberated Africans.’” 
In making this announcement you do not seem to be aware that 
this separate office, however important that it should be filled by 
a man of sound principles, is not one that is recognised by the 
— government or the Spanish authorities; so that if Mr. 
urnbull were now to address himself to the Captain-General on 
any subjéct connected with the infraction of the slave-trade 
treaties, he would be told that his Excellency did not know him, 
and that he refused to receive any such communications. 

The office of superintendent of liberated Africans is in fact little 
better than a sinecure; and, for that reason, it is not at all suited 
to the active business-habits of the present incumbent. Besides, 
even when Consul, he was constantly exposed to the dangers 
which are inseparable from the free expression of humane opinions 
in this hot-bed of slavery and the slave-trade; and after losing 
the protection which naturally attaches to the office of repre- 
sentative of the British government, it would have been madness 
in Mr. Turnbull, according to the opinion of all his friends, to 
have remained on shore at the Havana, He did well, therefore, 
in retiring on board her Majesty’s ship Romney, where he has 
been ever since the arrival of Mr. Crawford, his successor in the 
consulate, and where he will no doubt remain as long as he 
retains the office of superintendent, in order to receive the 
Africans on their arrival, and provide for their removal to a 
British colony. 

Mr. Turnbull’s danger, I assure you, is any thing but ima- 
ginary; and although the Captain - General, from his high 
personal character, would doubtless do all in his power to 
a a British officer, although not recognized by the 

ish government, from the knives of the slive-traders; 

1 must be allowed to say, that it is more than doubtful 
whether the subordinate functionaries on whom the superin- 
tendent’s safety more immediately depends, would do any thing 
either to protect the victim, or to punish the assassin. The exas- 
ration of the minor officers of the government, at the present 
emporary interruption of the trade, is only inferior to that of the 
traders themselves ; and their views on the subject are expressed 
with so little disguise, that I even question the prudence of Mr. 
Turnbull remainin where he now is. It was but the other even- 
ing, in one of the theatres, that the magistrate who presides there 
at all public entertainments, was addressed where he sat, in his box, 


by a lawyer named Sacarra, who came there according to the cus- 








tom of the place, to pay his res during ent?’ acte, and in the 
hearing of a crowd of pacotan, eclared thet in his opinion it would 
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be doing a public service to rid the country of Mr. Turnbull ; 
because he had shown. himself to be the enemy of its trade, its 
prosperity, and all its institutions. Mr. Villaverde, to whom his 
observations were addressed, thought it necessary to administer 
of some gente reproof to Mr. Sacarra, but, after a great deal of ani- 
iscussion, this judicial dignitary, who is also one of the 
Captain-General’s assessors, did not blush to declare, that although 
he would do im poy to take away the life of Mr. Turnbull, since 
it would be useless to remove one Englishman, seeing there were 
so many more. of his countrymen who entertained the same 
opinions, yet he, Mr, Villaverde, if called upon to try Mr. Turn- 
bull’s assassin, would not can ge to acquit him, no matter what 
the evidence — be by which the charge was supported. 
J.H. Tredgold, Esq. 


COLONIAL PASSENGERS’ BILL. 
Hovse or Commons, Tvespay, Jury 261n. 


On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. Hawes deprecated the wholesale deportation of that classof persons 
which this bill was intended to effect from their native country, to places 
where they were consigned toa state partaking more of slavery than of 
freedom, On that ground he objected tothe measure. He was astonished 
that after the report of the committee on this questidn, this measure should 
have been so soon brought in by the government. It ought to have been- 
delayed for the present. ‘Ihe hon, member expressed his conviction that 
the report of the committee on this subject demonstrated that the West 
Indian colonies required no aid from the legislature in the way of importa- 
tion of labour. 

Mr. G. Bawxs said, as one of the members of that committee, he must 
declare his opinion to be decidedly the reverse of that just stated. 
(Hear, hear). He believed the only resource of the West Indian colonies 
was in the East Indies, and, on the authority of Sir C. Metcalfe, ventured 
to assert that the importation of labour, at least into Jamaica, might be 
permitted without any danger at all, provided the passage were sufficiently 
taken care of. (Hear). 

Mr. V.Smtru said, he thought the report of the committee would prove 
as useless for purposes of legislation, as any one of the “ blue books,” 
which the noble secretary for the colonies was in the habit of mercilessly 
ridiculing, (Hear). His reason for voting with the noble lord was this, 
that he thought the experiment proposed to be tried by the bill was one 
which ought not to be left untried. Considering the bill merely in the 
light of a measure for facilitating the transfer of the surplus population of 
India to the island of Mauritius, he should vote for it; at the same time he 
must observe, that the noble lord did not, in the manner in which he brought 
forward this bill, show that consideration for the house which he was sure 
the noble lord would upon reflection feel that he cught to have shown. 
He must further add, it was with great reluctance he agreed to any measure 
which invested any minister of the crown with such large discretionary 
powers ; and yet, if any one were to be so entrusted, be thought that the 
noble lord opposite, the secretary for the colonies, ought to be that person, 
when it was recollected that it was he who introduced and conducted 
through the House of Commons that measure by which the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies was effected. 

Sir A. Grant vindicated the West India body from the charge of undue 
bias as regarded the emancipated slaves. They would do those persons 
justice as fairly and as impartially as they would show to any other persons 

iving. 

Mr Hawes, in explanation, said that he had not imputed any unjust dis- 
position to the body of West India proprietors. 

_Mr. W. Bartinc, who spoke in a very low tone, was understood to ap- 
prove of the principle of the bill, and to contend that under the pee 
system the Hill Coolies would stand a better chance of obtaining a liveli- 
hood in the Mauritius than in their own country. There was no particular 
wish on the part of the government to encourage the migration of Hill 
Coolies to the Mauritius—they would rather prevent it. But how was 
that tobe done? Must they have a police force and custom-houst regu- 
lations for the purpose? The only way to keep these labourers from going 
to the Mauritius was to give them higher wages in India ; and of yet see- 
ing that done he did not despair. 

Ir. Manxctes did not mean to advocate the interests of those in the 
Mauritius, but he thought it would be as unjust to deprive the planters of 
the opportunity of obtaining labourers, as it would be to prevent the Hill 
Coolies from carrying their labour to any market where they could get ade- 

uately paid for it. The system was most beneficial to that race; for if 

ey went to the Mauritius monkeys, experience proved that they returned 
to India men. From the report of Mr. Grant, it appeared that the Hill 
Coolies returned to India much improved, both physically and morally, 
having acquired habits of prudence, frugality, and industry, and with sams 
of money saved from their earnings which to them were little fortunes. 

Mr. Hoec opposed the bill, The hon. member complained that the noble 
Aord the secretary for the colonies carried out his intentions by means of an 
order in council, and then came down to the house and asked its sanction 
for a measure, without giving sufficient time for its consideration. The 
noble lord appeared to treat British India as if that country was a part and 
parcel of the colonies under the management of the colonial secretary. In 
the Court of Directors the measure had his decided opposition, and in that 
house he would also oppose it, The late government had declared, that 
they would not take any = in the matter until they had obtained the opi- 
nion of the house on the subject. He nage that the present govern- 
ment ought to have respected the pledge of the late government, more 
particularly as it had been extorted from them by themselves. He felt 

sorry to oppose any measure emanating from those with whom it was 
usually his pleasure to act, but in that before the house the noble lord the 
secretary for the colonies had shown great inconsistency ; and if the right 
hon, baronet the secretary for the home department should favour the 
house with his sentiments that evening, he had no doubt he would alto- 
ther repudiate the defence attempted to be set up for him by his noble 
iend. Ever since he had had the honour of a seat in that house, he bad 
shown by his votes thet he had no confidence in the political conduct of 
the late ministry ; but when the great interests of benevolenceand huma 








nity were concerned, he placed the most ig confidence in the late 
noble secretary for the colonies (Lord J. Russell) and his col 
(Hear, hear), Mach speculation and ingenious hypothesis had 
raised upon the fact of the report being sig 
the commissioners: now, were honourable gentlemen aware, that 
& separate one had been made by Mr. Dowse? And what did he 
say? He had been largely engaged in the trade himself, but its 
horrors were so great that ‘& employed an agent to go up the country 
and explain fully to the Coolies in what position they wou: be placed in 
the Mauritius—he offered them then the same terms as others had got, and 
he did not succeed in engaging one Cooly, while the crimps engaged by 
others succeeded in obtaining as many as In former years. (Hear, hear). 
Tt was a fact that they had no statistical information relating tothe subject 
upon which they could rely. True, Mr. Anderson in bis report admitted, 
that up to 1839, 25,000 Coolies had been imported, and that at that date 
only 18,000 remained. What had become of the other 7,000? It was 
said they had either returned to India, or had died, but literally they knew 
nothing respecting them. The provisions in the bill of the noble lord with 
respect to the treatment of the Coolies at the Mauritius, and during the 
passage, he admitted were good, and, with some suggestions which he 
would make, might be rendered perfect. The bill provided that the 
lobourers should be allowed forty-eight hours for consideration before they 
entered into a contract. This was an advantage, but he thought the period 
should have been somewhat extended, in order that the Coolies might have 
ample time to inform themselves as ta the nature of the employment in 
which they would be engaged, and the rate of remuneration they would 
receive. It was desirable also, he thought, that some provision should 
have been made by the bill for effecting an improvement in the lodgings 
and accommodation afforded to the Coolies. t present these labourers 
were, in case of illness, dependent for medical aid on private hospitals. 
He considered that district hospitals should bave been established, in which 
the Coolies might have received proper care and attention during sickness. 
The noble lord contended that voluntary emigration would supply 
the demand for labour which existed in the Mauritius and in the 
West Indies. If this demand could be supplied by voluntary 
emigration, and if he (Mr. Hogg), was satisfied that the emigra- 
tion was really voluntary, he would not oppose any measures for its 
promotion. He regretted that some provision had not been made for 
enabling the Coolies to return to India, if after emigr~ting they were dis- 
satisfied with the employment in which they were engaged, or with the 
treatment they received. He did not find any provision of this nature in 
the bill now before the house. He would now proceed to state the sugges- 
tions which he would venture to make tothe noble lord on this subject. 
He would, in the first place, recommend the adoption of measures to pre- 
vent the crimps who now infested India, defrauding and deceiving the 
people, from pursuing their vocation. The European authorities ought, 
he conceived, to be empowered to give notice that free emigration to the 
Mauritius or to the West Indies would be permitted, specifying the wages 
which would be given, and pointing out the probable advantages which 
would accrue to the emigrants; but not a single labourer ought to be 
allowed to leave the country until he had appeared before Euro 
officers, and had expressed his willingness to emigrate, and had also been 
fully informed as to the nature of the employment and the terms of the 
contract into which he might be required to enter. Some observations 
had been made as to the Secpecity in the number of female emigrants, 
as compared with the males. He was aware that ifthe men were pre- 
vented from emigrating, unless they were accompanied by their families, 
such a regulation would be equivalent to an entire prohibition of emigra- 
tion; but, without making it imperative on the Coolies to take their 
families with them, he thought every facility and inducement ought to be 
held out for the emigration of their families. He would also suggest 
that the most ample means should be afforded to the Cooly labourers 
in the Mauritius for corresponding with their families in India; and 
measures should be adopted for enabling the Coolies to remit to their 
families a portion of their wages. If such a step was adopted, 
the misery which appeared from the despatches to have prevailed so 
extensively in India would, in a great measure, be relieved. He thought, 
also, that the time at which the ships took their passage should be limited 
to the period when the monsvon prevailed. The ordinary time occupied 
by the voyage during the monsoon was about two months; while it had 
been stated in evidence that, at other periods, the voyage had in some in- 
stances been protracted to six months. He considered that if the legisla- 
ture of this country sanctioned the recommencement of this traffic, we 
could not hope that the remonstrances we were now making with forei 
powers on the subject of the slave-trade would be regarded as sincere. The 
motives by which this country was actuated in urging those remonstrances 
had sirtedy been subjected to undue suspicion on the part of some forei 
states which were unwilling to co-operate with us in suppressing the 
traffic ; and he hoped that house would not afford we | ground for the impu- 
tation that on the continent of India we sanctioned the prosecution of a 
trade very nearly resembling that which had, unhappily, prevailed so ex- 
tensively on the continent of Africa. If the bill now before the house 
became the law of the land, he sincerely hoped that the beneficial effects 
anticipated by some honourable gentlemen would result from it ; but if 
they had eventually to lament its failure, it would be consolatory to him 
that he had given it his opposition. __ , 

Lord Sranuey thought it was desirable that the house should fully 
understand the state of the case on which they were now about to. 
legislate. Soon after the passing of the Slave Emancipation Act, in 1835, 
some merchants of the Mauritius, finding that a great diminution of 
labour took place, partly in consequence of the unwillingness of the 
negros to work, contemplated, and carried into effect, a plan for enlisting 
in their employment, by means of private agents, a number of the natives 
of India. He did not hesitate to express his belief, that in many instances 
these Indians were led by fraudulent pretences and promises to-go to the 
Mauritius, where they were induced to enter into agreements to serve cer. 
tain masters for a period of five years. This system gave rise to extensive 
abuses ; and in 1837 it was found necessary by the Indian government to 
adopt measures for regulating the deportation of these labourers. In 
1838 it was deemed requisite absolutely to prohibit the departure of 
labourers from India to the Meuritius, or the West Indian colonies; 








and it was this law which the hon. gentleman was desirous of pepetuating, 
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which he had just referred was adopted, a commission was appointed by had returned to India with erable sums of =a, The hon, ioe 
the Governor-General of India in council to inquire into the abuses alleged ber said they were but decoy ducks, but at any rate they had earned that 
Soet oarmeaia wits eu aeenencenees archaic any ate care eee, aya 
engal to auritius. In C) ate secre of n of the Cooly being unable to tak f himself, i - 
state for the colonies called upon the house to rescind the ouctibbory fae, | veniences of the old system arose fron he Costes perpeeenty mate 
and to permit the exportation of Indian labourers to the Mauritius. He frivolous complaints in order to break their contracts, because they saw 
chest -) “— ~ -_ Ee Lene against that pro 5 aoe wpe pradine. double and treble their wages. No doubt, in some cases 
A right hon. friend of his, who also voted against the proposal, stated that | under the former system they had been treated as slaves, but under the 
the grounds on which he rested his opposition were these ; that a commis- | resent system the labourer, being bound by no tie oe contract, would 
sion bad been appointed to inquire into the subject, and that before that , eave the master who ill-used him, and find a hundred others ready to 
house was called upon to legislate, the report of this commission ought to ; take him. Nay, more, by a est ages policy, some of the 
be placed in their hands ; and he also suggested that the government should masters were constantly endeavouring, offering higher wages, 
yon ro the pithy kenge ong . -_ eg a during the one | os portage eo ee, No aie P wre mamreretts and 
ea n of measures which might remedy the grievances complained , over em. n the event of the Hi i is- 
of. ‘These were the grounds, also, on which he (hard Stanley) had given | Satisfied, there was nothing to interfere with his inten Gor’) ag se Pil 
his vote on the occasion to which he alluded. ‘ow, however, the house industry, he might, in the course of a year, earn fifty rupees, a sum 
was in possession of ample information on the subject, and a plan maturely ra = erage hs — him to return to his native country. The right 
considered was submitted to the judgment of parliament. The govern- | ert e gentleman the member for Northampton, he (Lord Stanley 
ment had proceeded to legislate by order in council, which had been sent | believed, on a former night, when this bill was under discussion, object 
out to India, to regulate the passage of the Hill Coolies to the Mauritius, | to the protection of the Hill Coolies being left to the superintendence of 
and now they came to that house to regulate the trade between India and | the special magistrates; but what said Sir Lionel Smith—no mean 
the Mauritius. He wished to take up this case not for the benefit of the | 2Uthority—on that subject? Sir Lionel Smith, in the Mauritius, said,— 
Mauritius alone, He knew that without the importation of Hill Coolies, | ‘* Let the Governor-general of India make such protective regulations 





their sugar-growing would fall off, and there would be much distress ; but, 
with all the advantage of this importation of Jabour to the Mauritius, he 
would not bring forward this bill if he were not satisfied that 
the importation of Hill Coolies would not only be beneficial to 
the Mauritius, but that it would be also for the permanent advan- 
tage of India itself. He called on the house, then, not from a 
species of indolent humanity to say, “there are abuses in the system 
of exportation of labour from India which we have not time to see into, 
and the Indians shall, therefore, notimprove their circumstances, nor shall 
that country relieve itself of its starving population.” 1f he proved that 
remedies had been applied to these abuses, he trusted that the house would 
not continue longer a bill which violated all the principles of sound policy 
and legislation. The alleged grievances of the exportation of Hill Coolies 
might be comprised under the following heads :—First, that the Coolies 
were deceived, and entered into engagements of which they knew nothing. 
Next, that they were kidnapped at Calcutta; that there were great frauds 
by advancing money to them, and getting them into debt and into the 
power of those who supported them ; that the contracts they entered into 
were disadvantageous to them; and that their families were left unpro- 
vided for. This system arose from individual merchants having paid 
agents, to whom they gave so much per head for inducing the Coolies to 
enter into these contracts. The committee appointed to inquire into this 
subject reported on the operation of the bill to prevent the exportation of 
Hill Coolies, “that this law, not content with getting rid of the 
whole of the abuses complained of, imposes strange and servile restrictions 
on the liberty and means of livelihood of many of the Indian people.” 
«« The only abuse of moment related to the people ge(ting under contracts 
to serve for a term; but this law prohibits all persons going of their 
own accord, un‘ettered by any contract, to other portions of the _— 
where their labour may be zs fest That to justify such a law 
a case of necessity must be made out there needs no argument.” Mr. 
Grant stated, ‘‘ No such cace of necessity can be made out. I have never 
heard it seriously argued that any evil could arise from the spontaneous 
emigration of labourers from India unfettered, by any contract. The kid- 
napping arose from individua's paying so much a head for labourers, and 

etting them to work under contracts.” But that system had already been 

one away with. The — system gave no benefit to any individual 
by the introduction of any exclusive labour. No individual planter 
was empowered to send out to collect labourers, but the colony 
was empowered to vote a sum of money to pay the expenses of the 
emigration of the labourers, and when those emigrants arrived, they 
were free to choose masters and go where they pleased; but 
they had the advantage of having their passage paid free, and 
they might then compete for wages with the treest men there.— 
The whole system was altered from the very root, the moment they 
substituted a public grant for individual speculation. The jemptation 
for kidnapping ceased at once. What was the language of the com- 
mittee on the system of money advances to the Coolies, aad getting them 


into debt? The system of nominal allowances to the Coolies was one of 


fraudulent gain, and it is certain, if advances were prohibited, the main 
stay of the Hill Cooly trade, as carried on heretofore, would certainly be 
at once removed. All advances were positively prohibited by the system 
now brought into operation, and in the most certain manner, for there was 
now no means of recovering adebt so lent. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hogg) said the Coolies were kidnapped—they were couped up in houses, 
false passports were given them, they were placed under the control of 
the police, there was no security against their being changed and shipped 
off for the benefit of the exporting merchant. All this was altered. 
They were now placed under a government agent, whose duty it was 
to muster them, and deliver them their passports, and keep a descriptivée 
catalogue of each person, and no one was permitted to emigrate till the 
government agent had explained to him the condition into which he was going, 
and the life he was to lead. It was again said that as the vessel dropped 
down the river other persons were taken on board, and that there was no 
protection against this. The protection taken was this: the shipper was 
paid for the safe import of so many persons, checked by the government 
agent at the Mauritius; and if he brought one more than his comple- 
ment, he was fined £5.; and if in any particular he had altered, changed, 
or increased the number beyond this, he forfeited the whole of his freight. 
(Hear, hear). It was then said the contracts were unfavourable. He 
knew they were. Under the contract system, the net wages of the Hill 
Cooly at 8s. a month amounted to £4. 16s. per annum, whilst the wa 

ef the free negro at half a dollar a-day amounted to £36, 10s. 
honourable member for Beverley said this system had. been unaltered ; 
but that was not the case. The Hill Cooly was now capable of 
earning £36. 10s. per annum, that being a sum some hundred times 
as much as he couid ever by possibility earn by his labour in his 
own country. The only difficulty the Hill Cooly would have would 








| that the labourer may emigrate, and I will undertake to provide for their 
full and efficient protection here.” Now he (Lord Stanley) had no wish 
to speak in disparagement of the late Sir Lionel Smith, but he would 
say there was no man in whom more implicit reliance could be placed 
than in Sir W. Gomm, the present governor of the Mauritius. (Hear, 
hear). — his high and honourable feeling the house and the country 
might safely rely for a vigorous and impartial administration of justice. 
(Hear, hear). But again, other objections which had been urged, were 
met 7 the provisions which this bill contained for the services of medical 
attendants, and to enable the emigrant Hill Coolies to remit to their 
wives and families such portions of their earnings as they could spare ; 
and, if any emigrant desired to take his wife and family with 
him, the ship-owner or his agent was bound to take them, 
and the colony was bound to pay for their passage out. On the whole, 
this measure in all its details had received, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the honourable and learned member for Beverley, 
the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and that decision had been affirmed by the Court of Proprietors, 
on a division, he believed, of 54 to 22. ‘Thus the sanction of the popular 
body had been added to that of the governing body. The refusal to 
assent to the particular clause which had been referred to would indicate 
on the part of the house a disapprobation of this measure, which he 
(Lord Stanley) should deeply regret, and though he could not- anticipate 
the house would sanction the permanent continuance of so injurious a law 
against the opinions of the Court of Directors, of the Court of Proprietors, 
and of the Governor-general of India, he had now boldly and plainly 
stated the whole case, and he confidently left it in the hands of the house. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After a few words from Mr. Hoge and Lord Srawxey in exp'anation, 
Mr. Hastiz inquired whether (as we understood) the bill contained 
any provision for the maintenance of the wife and family of the Hill Cooly 
during his absence in the Mauritius ? 

Lord Srantey replied that, as he had already stated, the governor- 
general would have power to compel the ship-owners or their agents to 
take out the wives and families of such emigrants as desired to accompany 
the husbands. He (Lord Stanley) by this bill did not profess to make 
any provision for the wives and families that remained in India, more than 
already existed with regard to the families of Hill Coolies who came from 
the country, and engaged for three or four years with a master in Calcutta, 

Mr. Hastiz observed, that, when a man e ed as a servant in Cal- 
cutta, he had means of transmitting his savings for the support of his wife 
and family; but if he were transported to the Mauritius, a considerable 
time must elapse before he could remit anything to those he had: left in 
his native country. With regard to the provision to enable the wife to 
accompany the husband, he thought it would be useless, for it was well 
known that, sooner than go to the Mauritius, or anywhere else, the women 
would rather drown themselves in the Ganges, sod think they were going 
to heaven; while if they went to sea they would be of opinion they were 
going in a contrary direction. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh). 

Sir R. H. Incxis could not but regard with suspicion the export of 
labour which he could not consider to be free. On this question, there- 
fore, he could not give that support to the Government which he usually 
afforded. 

Mr. Hung said, that the principle of the bill was one which the house 
were every day allowing to be carried out, with reference, not only to the 
colonies, but to this country, and therefore he did not see why an excep- 
tion should be made in the case of the Mauritius. He supported the bill 
on the general principle of free trade in labour, and he thought that the 
objections to it equally applied to the system of emigration which had 
been so long acted on in this country. 

Mr. BrownriGG supported the bill. 

The house then divided— 





For the clause - - - a : 4118 
For theamendment - - - - . 24 
Majority for retaining the clause . —94 


The bill was then read a third time and passed. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The great length at which this aon is exclusively enabled to report the 
speech of Lord Brow on British Slave-trade, has crowded out several 


important articles which had been designed for our present number. 


Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. : 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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Anti-Slavery AReporter. 


LONDON, Aveusr 10rn. 





Any of our friends who may happen to possess a copy of the 
Anti-slavery Reporter, Nos. 4 and 13, would greatly oblige by 
forwarding them to the office of the Society, at 27, New Broad 
Street, London. : 


Srxce our last publication, Lord Brougham has again brought 
before the public, through the medium of the House of Lords, the 
extensive implication of British subjects in the slave-trade. Having 
given previous notice of a motion on the subject, he introduced it 
to the attention of their lordships on the 2nd instant, in a speech, 
characterized—it is enough to say—by his usual eloquence and 
power. The motion with which he concluded, was to the effect 
that the “ government should take the existing state of the slave- 
trade into consideration, with a view to its abolition. ‘The duke 
of Wellington, who fully admitted the necessity of a remedy, sug- 
gested that Lord Brougham ‘should himself mature a bill for the 
purpose during the recess, and tendered to the House “an en- 
gagement, on the part of Her Majesty’s government, that they 
would take his measure into their consideration at an early period 
of the next session, with the view of givingit their support and 
assistance.” After an ineffectual attempt to induce the govern- 
ment to undertake the preparation of the measure, the noble lord 
withdrew his motion ; but we most sincerely hope, not without an 
intention of accepting the duty devolved upon him by the House. 
We most entirely concur in the sentiment expressed by the earl 
of Ripon, that “his great knowledge of the subject, and the part 
he has taken in the drawing up of similar bills, eminently qualify 
him for the task,” and in the wish that he “would seriously 
apply his mind to the subject.” 

fn the meantime we trust that all parties practically interested 
in this question will, as Lord Brougham observed, take the present 
proceedings “as a warning” of that which is to follow, and begin 
at once to make arrangements for achange. As to half-pay officers 
in the British service, the duke of Wellington observed “ that was 
a part of the evil for which he could have no difficulty in provid- 
ing a remedy ;” and the manner in which this intimation was 
received by the House warrants the expectation that something 
more will be heard of it. It is time also, that the share-holders of 
the mining companies, and other implicated parties, should begin 
to stir themselves. They will mind, it seems, nothing but the 
law ; and now the law will soon he upon them. 








WE had merely time to announce in our last that the clause in the 
Colonial Passengers’ Bill, by which the sanction of parliament is 
given to the renewed exportation of Indian labourers to Mau- 
ritius, was affirmed by the House of Commons on the 26th ult. 
From the Ligier? which we have inserted at length to-day, it 
will be seen, that Mr. Hawes rendered good service to the cause 
of humanity by persisting in his — to the clause, and 
dividing the house upon it. Mr. Hogg spoke at considerable 
length, and adduced what appear to us to be, not only strong, but 
unanswerable arguments on the same side. In closing his speech 
he used the following language :— 

He considered that, if the legislature of this country sanctioned the re- 
commencement of this traffic, we could not hope that the remonstrances, 
we were now making with foreign powers on the subject of the slave-trade 
would be regarded as sincere. The motives by which this country was 
actuated in urging those remonstrances had already been subjected to undue 
suspicion, on the part of some foreign states which were unwilling to co- 
operate with us in suppressing the traffic ; and he hoped that house would 
not afford any ground for the imputation that on the continent, of India, we 
sanctioned the prosecution of a trade very nearly resembling that which 
had, unhappily, prevailed so extensively on the continent of Africa. 


The speech of Lord Stanley exhibited nothing but an endeavour 
to correct, by a multiplicity of arrangements the very aha 5e 
of which admits the entire mass of previous abuses, evils which 
we believe to be incapable of eradication. But, in the crowded 
state of our columns to-day, we omit all further remarks of our 
own, in order to insert a well written article from the Times, a 
journal which will not be suspected of pseudo-philanthropy. 

On Thursday, the 4th instant, an important conversation took 
place in the House of Lords, on the bringing up of the report of 
the Colonial Passengers’ Bill, between Lord Brougham and the 
president of the board of contro], Lord Fitzgerald, in reference to 
the export of Coolies from India to Mauritius, the particulars 
of which, although not reported in the papers, we hope to be 
able to give in our next. 





WE need scarcely refer our readers to another most important 
letter from our correspondent at Havana, which a * pre in the 
columns of our present number. We are strongly tempted to 
recapitulate its principal pe: but, throughout it is so interesting 
that we can scarcely eifect this in any moderate limits. Our friends 
must read it. We must animadvert however, on the statement, 
that, “up to the oo moment, “ Mr. Turnbull’s successor in 
the British consulate at Havana, has pres no opportnnity for 
forming “a conclusive opinion” as to his views in reference to 
the slave-trade. Weare not unwilling to concur for the present in 
the suggestion of our correspondent, that this may iatfads only 
-eaution ; but we must express our earhest . that caution may 


he wilt ts dishonour to his character os « British function. 
ary, and fearfully betray the interests of humanity and freedom, © 





Foreign Anti-slavery Society and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, has 
attracted the attention of the coloured classes in British Guiana, 
We insert below a letter from the committee of the Guiana Afri- 
can Association, expressing the “ honest indignation” of the - 
try at the gross misrepresentations of that gentleman, who, by 
the way (if what we hear is correct), notwithstanding the “ utter 
ruin” of the “ magnificent colony,” is bidding for a sugar estate 

Scoonoord) now offered for sale there. ‘The letter is as fol- 
ows. 

George Town, Demerara, 14th June, 1842. 

Sin,—Thbhe Committee of the Guiana African Association have much 
pleasure in conveying to the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society a resolution, passed with acclamation at a special 
ral meeting, held on Monday the 6th instant in this town, at which, they 
are happy to state, a number of the peasantry personally, and others by 
delegation, took a zealous and active part,their honest indignation at the 
calumnies of Mr. Berkeley placing in a strong point of view, their growing 
self-respect. The resolution is as follows :— 

That this meeting considers the letter of Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, of the 14th April, 1842, addressed to the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to be a tissue of gross misrepresentation 
and monstrous falsehocd ; and therefore requests that the Committee of the 
Association will convey to the secretary of the Anti-slavery Society the 
thanks of the Guiana African Association, for the able manner in which 
the mistatements made in that letter have been refuted. : 

With the highest consideration, I have the honour to be, Sir, on behalf of 
the committee, 

Your very obedient servant, 


N. Baicrave, Secretary. - 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 








IMPLICATION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE - 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


Parliamentary Wroceedings. 
House or Lorps, Tvespay, Aucusr 2npv. 


Lorp Brovcuam.—Half-a-century has now elapsed since the parliament 
of England, cc'ing as a grand inquest, not for this country alone but for 
the worl, presented to the indignation of mankind that execrable traffic 
which lad for three hundred years been the scourge of Africa and the 
disgrace of christian Europe. To this righteous act, in which our counsels 
were guided by all the genius of the age, sustained by its virtue, and 
animated by its pious zeal, along and criminal delay succeeded, for 
which parliament was alone to blame. The enormity though denounced 
was protected ; universally condemned, it continued to flourish, even to 
increase ; till at length that sentence was recorded by the legislature 

which the public voice had pronounced, and the traffic was prohibited, 
though by laws of no stringent force. But, now that it was forbidden 
and declared illegal, the execution of more complete justice became com- 
paratively easy; and I had the good fortune to oDdtain the unanimous 
assent of all the branches of the legislature, as well as of the country at 
lar; ,to the act which no longer treating it as atrade, visited it as a crime 

and subjected those who perpetrated it to the punishment suffered b felons 
far less guilty than they. How then comes it to pass, that full thirty 
years after this great consummation, I still am standing here to complain 
of slave-trading, to point against it the indignation of parliament, and to 
ask for its suppression, new laws, or laws declaring and enforcing the old ? 
That now, instead of only complaining against foreign nations over whom 
we have no control, or of our authority not being employed with those over 
whom our influence extends, since they have only existed under our pro- 
tection and at our pleasure, I am here to denounce~ those over whom our 
power is complete, subjects of the British crown and the British law—yet 
engaged in a flagrant violation of their duty to both? I proceed at once 
to demonstrate the existence of this painful case, and, by plain facts, to 
show your lordships that I am not occupied in preferring vague, unsu 

tial charges, and bring no railing accuzation; nor do I think it will be 
necessary to detain you long, while I show, that by the stimulus of British 
s ulation, with the accession of British agents, through the employment 
of British capital, the foreign slave-traffic is in great part perpetrated and 
protected. 1 will go at once to those facts which lead, irremutably lead 
to the presumption whence the capital is drawn that the traffic requires, 
Your lordships know—I say you know, because the papers presented by 
the crown to parliament and the correspondence of the government 
with our foreign agents, which these papers contain, prove it —you 
may know that in Cuba (1 confine myself to Cuba and Brazil, the 
great slave-trading countries ), there has of late years been an extraordinary 
increase in the cultivation. Between 1829 pe 1836, the produce more 

than doubled ; the amount of sugar exported from the island having risen 
from 164 to 370 millions of pounds. From the same official sources, it 
appears, that between 1827 and 1831, the number of slaves had increased 

32,000, which, added to the 91,000 required for supplying the annual loss of 
81} per cent., the excess of deaths over births, gives 125,000 im in 

these four years, or above 30,000 yearly. Into the Havana, 142 vesselg 

imported 52,000 slaves in the years 1837 and 1838 ; and the price 

risen from £60 to £85, two millions and a quarter sterling were thus 

required for that importation alone. But taking the lowest estimate that 

has ever been made of the whole Cuba importation, it cannot be calculated 

at less than 50,000 yearly, requiri annual expenditure of four 

millions ; while the whole exports of island did not amount to three 

during the same period ; a clear proof that the capital which upheld this 

enormous expenditure on one of the cha of cultivation, could not 

come from the resources of the island itself. If from Cuha, we turn our 

eye towards the Brazils, we are met with the same state of things. There 





not degenerate into treachery. Should Mr. Crawford fail to act a 
vigorous and uncompromising part in relation to the slave-trade, 


came to the neighbourhood’ of Rio in three years ending 1839, 
vessels laden with 109,000 slaves ; and taking same pom ho 
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the whole ,» 9s I'took for that of Cuba, the amount cannot be 
less then 70,000, which, at the cost of £80 given in the very useful work 
of a meritorious and efficient public servant in my noble friend’s depart- 
ment (Lord Aberdeen). I mean Mr. Bandinel, makes the vearly expen- 
diture upon the purchase of slaves 5} millions, or about 17 millions in no 
longer a than three years. It is needless to ask if Brazil and 
Cuba could furnish themselves those millions of money? The thing is 
inconceivable. The aid of foreign treasures must have been obtained ; 
and in looking around to the quarters from whence the supplies must 
have come, we must needs adopt the painful conclusion, that in great part 
at least such an ample amount of capital as was required, must have 
belonged to the rich men of this country. But though warranted in adopt-- 
ing the general presumption to which these facts lead, I mean not to rest 
it upon that foundation. Particular facts and circumstances, equally show 
that there is no escaping from the general inference at which we have 
arrived by another route. But giving me credit for afterwards showing 
that British subjects are in fact mixed up with speculations in Brazil, for 
conducting which the purchase of slaves from time to time is required ; 
let me ask your lordships to consider for a moment, whether those who 
are interested in such concerns can possibly be ignorant of the means by 
which the negros they buy are broughtto the markets they frequent? 
In the first place they have the recorded declaration of an honour- 
able man in the senate of Brazil, that the law abolishing the slave-trade, 
was notoriously a dead letter, having fallen entirely into disuse. They 
have in the next place a petition or memorial from the provincial assembly of 
Bahia to the senate, urging a repeal of the law, not that they gave them- 
selves any trouble about the probibition—with that they could easily deal, 


1831, the date of the law, should be ree—embarrassed the operations of the 
urchaser, and made it very inconvenient to hold recently imported negros, 
fore the provincial assembly desires a repeal of this inconvenient 
enactment ; and upon grounds of which it is not easy to find anv parallel, 
“Brazil,” say they, “ accustomed for nearly three centuries to employ slaves, 
and to be supplied with them, as an annual provision from Africa, paid little 
attention to the encouragement of their progressive increase by reproduction, in 
the view that from this increase such annual supply might be dispensed with, 
and by such means, whilst the free trade in slaves continued, the countr 
should never want hands to keep up and feed the husbandry of the soil.” They 
then admit the existence of the contraband slave-trade, in defiance of the 
Jaw, and of the treaty with England, and they urge its abrogation on the 
ground “that a transgression soimmoral and deceitful, may be obviated, an evil 
which Providence alone, whom we supplicate, can in some measure lessen.” They 
urge the repeal with great earnestness, as the prosperity of the province 
depends on the culture of the sugar cane, which mainly constitutes its 
brs mare and opulence, and from which the state draws great revenues. 
(Class B. 1840, p. 294.) In other words, the crime must not be punished 
by law, but permitted, for fear the criminal should add to his guilt, the 
olnse of violating the prohibition of the law ; to prevent his iniquities, 
recourse must be had, not to penal enactments, but to prayers for his con- 
version. I find another provincial assembly, that of Minas Geraes, urging 
the same suit on the like grounds. After dwelling upon the dangers 
resulting to the country from the want of new negros, the memorial adds, 
“above allas the'worst of all these perils, the immorality which is the result of 
our citizens being accustomed to violate the laws under the very eyes of the 
administrators thereof.” Dispatch, 22nd February, 1840, papers A. 294.) 
I verily believe, that the whole history of human effrontery presents no 
ge to match this—no second example of equal audacity. We have 
re a provincial legislature coming forward on bebalf of pirates—for ever 
since March, 1831, slave-trading is piracy by the law of Brazil—on be- 
half of pirates and their accomplices, the planters who profit by the 
piracy, purchasing its fruits ; on bebalf of these great criminals urging a 
repeal of the law which they openly avow is continually broken by them, 
and which they declare they will continue to set at nought, as long as it con- 
tinues unrepealed ; but demanding its repeal upon the ground, that while | 
it remains, they being resolved to break it, are thus under the necessity of 
committing the additional immorality of breaking it under the eye of the 
judges sworn toenforce it. Such are the notorious facts, notorious to all 
who lived in Brazil ; and proving to those engaged in promoting and profit- 
ing by the agriculture of that country, be they resident there or here at 
home, that the’r capital must be used to promote slave-trading in a country 
where the African trade continues to flourish in defiance of a merely 
nominal prohibition. But your lordships must not suppose, that my charge 
against British capitalists of employing in the promotion of this guilty 
commerce the wealth bestowed by providence as a blessing on their honest 
industry, rests upon mere general probability or natural inference. I have 
certain specific facts to which 1 can refer and which unfortunately leave no 
doubt upon the subject. On the 14th of July 1838, (I am obliged to give the 
date that there may be no doubt of my authority,) the English commis- 
sioners at Rio wrote to Lord Palmerston, “ The various undertakings going 
on in this country and every day multiplying, are for the most part the result 
of British enterprize.” But neitherisiton so generala statement as this that 
the case rests, although coming from a quarter every way entitled to 
respectful attention ; for though we can but seldom trace the course which 
such speculations take ; though we can with difficulty follow and unravel 
the shifts, the subtle contrivances by which the law is evaded ; there come 
to light now and then matters which leave no doubt as to the 
transactions that are going on, and show in what way the investment of 
capital takes place, and what are the practices resorted to for driving and 
for screening the traffic. A year or two ago, a vessel bearing Russian 
colours was seized. She was released on the ground of an objection taken 
to the jurisdiction, an unsound one as 1 conceive. Being released, how- 
ever, she was sold here and her name was changed. She was purchased, 
where? In the city. By whom? By a merchant, established for twenty 
years in the city, naturalised I believe in this country, and to all intents 
and purposes a British trader. She was purchased for whom? A 
bo ara & notorious slave trader. With what capital? I care not 
whether the purchase was made with the merchant’s own capital, with the 
nt the Spaniard for whom he might have acted as agent or with that 






master who was on board the vessel. As soon as she was 

d, her name being ch from Russian to English, she was sent 
on her voyage of ation, She first touched at Cadiz ; and, from 
fectly innocent 





the African coast, and the pretence no doubt is, that the former voyage from 
London was an entirely separate and unconnected tréniva dion at she 
suddenly changed her character on arriving in Spain, and became all. at 
once a slaver from having been an innocent ship. Such of your lordships- 
as can bring _ minds to believe this tale, must be endowed with a 
strength of , With powers of belief far exceeding the measure of 
my credulity, From Cadiz, then, sbe fared forth to Africa, and was- 
seized on the slave coast, close to a notorious slave mart, having such @ 
cargo and such correspondence on board with slave-traders, and consigned 
to persons so notorious as slave traders, that she was without difficulty 
condemned under the consolidated slave trade act for aiding and abettingin 
the traffic. The master on board, an English subject, was the pretended 
owner; there was, however, every reason to believe that she belonged 
to a notorious slave-trader of Cuba, and had been purchased for him by Lis 
‘London agent. ‘This happened early last year—Another instance occurred 
not much longer ago: a vessel, American built, but British owned, sailed 
from Liverpool, and the names of her owners, which I need not mention, 
are given in the papers on your table. The articles signed by the seamen, 
were for a voyage to the Brazils, and back again to some port in the United 
Kingdom, But no sooner did she reach her port of destination, Bahia, than 
she was fitted out for the slave coast ; the crew refused to go, as this was 
contrary to their articles; and seven left her, whose places were supplied 
by others embarked in Brazil. This is certified by the English vice- 
consul, under the consular seal. The charterer was a noted slave 
trader; the consignees were slave-traders; the destination was 
Lagos, a notorious slaving port; and she was condemned for aiding 
in the slave-trade-—But a little while before this seizure, Captain 
Smith, of H. M.S. Grecian, captured a vessel under Brazilian colours, 
off the coast of Brazil; having seventy or eighty slaves on board, and bound 
with them to the plantation of a British subject, settled in Brazil—That 
they came from the African const, 1 am not prepared to affirm ; but I am 
ready to declare my opinion, which I have before stated in this place, that 
such a traffic is punishable as felony in a British subject under the provi- 
sion of the Consolidated Act, whether the slaves purchased be brought 
from the coast of Africa or from any other place—the exceptions in that 
act do not protect it—they only protect purchasing and carrying coastwise 
in the dominions of the crown. Not to multiply instances, a case lately 
came before the privy council upon the claim of a Brazilian vessel con- 
demned for slave-trading. om noble friend, the Lord President, may recol- 
lect it ; he sat with us upon the appeal. The ship had been sent out upon a 
slaving voyage ; and the consignee ofthe cargo was a very well known slave 
trader; but among other evidence which he produced, to avert the con- 


-demnation, was the certificate of twenty or thirty mercantile houses esta- 


blished in Brazil, all testifying to his high character for respectability and 
honour. Of these houses about one-half were British firms. These men 
scrupled not to join in bearing this testimony to the character of a person 
whose slave-trading must be as well known upon the ’Change of Rio, as 
the name he is called by, slave-trading having been by the law of 
Brazil treated as piracy for the last ten years and upwards. Of the 
British houses that so certified, I will say nothing, however, except 
that three of them are represented to me by persons upon whose 
information I think reliance may be placed, as having lost together 
£12,000 by some late condemnations of vessels for slave-trading ; 
and I know, that the despatch of the commissioners to the sectetary 
of state, dated 14th a 1838, to which I have already referred, 
distinctly, states, ‘‘ British capital to have suffered severely in this 
city (Rio) from recent captures.” But if our merchants settled in 
Brazil thus vouch for the character of Brazilian slave-traders, see how 
mutual the voucher is; how freely the Brazilian slave-trader bears his 
testimony reciprocally to the character of the British merchant! In a 
journal believed to be under the patronage, and known to speak the senti- 
ments of a celebrated Brazilian minister, connected with the slave-trading 
party, I find this panegyric upon our countrymen. ‘We declare, that we 
have a great respect for the English merchants of Rio, not only for their 
conduct in our internal concerns, but principally for the way in which they 
contribute to the ransom of captive blacks in Africa, whether by ordering 
goods fit to be employed in this work of humanity—whether by lending 
their money to the adventurer, or whether, as is said, by insuring 
vessels destined for the coast.”—‘‘ We greatly respect the English 
merchants for their conduct in our internal concerns.!” Whether the 
part of their conduct thus so greatly respected is their bearing judicial 
testimony -to the honour of pirates, or only their importing from seventy to 
eighty negro slaves, in breach of the laws of England, I am not prepared to 
say. But the principal ground of respect is their conduct towards Africa, 
‘the way in which they there contribute to ransom the captive blacks by 
ordering goods fit for being employed in this work of humanity,” Whether 
the goods so humanely used are the coast guns, as they used to be called, 
which being bought for twelve or fifteen pence, burst in the hands of the 
negros, the second or third time they are fired, or whether the allusion 
may be to the shackles, the manacles, iron weights that form part of 
the cargo in this voyage of humanity, or whether the wigs and goads in- 
vested are more Saaly sadowed out under the tender phrases, I will not 
take upon me to decide. But on the next topic of praise there can be 
little doubt; ‘the lending their money to the adventurer,’ the humane 
adventurer, and ‘ insuring as is said, (I make do doubt most truly said,) the 
vessels destined for the slave coast.’— No doubt the —— such vessels 
is naturally a matter of eulogy to the affectionate lovers of the unhappy 
African race, eagerly celebrating the praise of those engaged in their 
ransom. Such vessels for instance, as were lately seized by Captain Den- 
man, who, shedding a new lustre on the great name he bears, and equal- 
ling the exertions of the most gallant and zealous of bis brethren in arms 
_on that station, if, indeed, he does not surpass them all, has been waging a 
constant, an implacable, an interminable, and I rejoice to add, a successful 
warfare with the miscreant felons who ravage the coast, pollute the sea, 
and disgrace the name of sailor and of trader. The praise is bestowed_on 
the humane British insurer of such vessels as he lately took—in one of 
which, horrid to relate, of forty-seven tors burthen, three bundred and 
seventy wretched Africans were found concealed. ‘Think of that! Ifyou 
can bring yourselves to the dreadful contemplation, think of that! Eight 
persons to a ton, being five times as many as were permitted by our slave- 
carrying acts at a time when, if we did not encourage, we at least pro- 
tected the traffic! Ex tion is always to be condemned; both as 
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dient, it is to be rejected. I have often complained of it on both grounds 
before your lordships, and have reminded those who foolishly, as well as 
Sieapabhr, had recourse to such a practice, that it counteracts their own 
intentions, like some optic glass, which in unskilful hands diminishes objects 
instead of magnifying them. But here it would be as impossible, as it is 
unjust and as itis foolish, -to exaggerate; for I defy vg ! man’s fancy to 
© beyond the fact, or any rear to be conceived more horrible than the 
re statement of 370 wretched beings thrust into a vessel no larger than a 
Thames barge—there to endure what would be unbearable torment in a 
passage up or down the river, that washes these walls—to endure it on the 
voyage across the Atlantic ocean. Nor let us exaggerate the blame of 
those who by their speculations give the impulse to such cruel deeds. I 
do not mean to hold them answerable for things of which they may be 
ignorant, as they have never themselves witnessed those scenes of horror. 
But they are most clearly accessories before the fact, in so far as. their 
capital drives the trade, or their demand for its produce causes it to be 
driven ; and they are sharers in the guilty profits of the transaction so far 
as they carry on their concerns of planting or of mining by purchasing 
those victims of the slave-trader’s avarice, whom he tears from Africa that 
he may sell to them, Many persons of otherwise excellent character, nay, 
even of dispositions generally humane, are, some without reflection, others 
in ignorance of the details, embarked on such speculations. With these I 
would only remonstrate ; I would beseech them in all kindness of spirit, to 
reflect more fully, to examine more closely the consequences of thus em- 
ploying their capital in foreign slave colonies. Jf their eyes are opened to the 
inevitable consequences ; if they are aroused to a distinct view of the 
facts ; surely they will awaken to a sense of what their duty demands of 
them, unless they would, after notice, make themselves wilful partakers of 
the crime. Let us take the case of mining companies,—the affairs of these 
are chiefly in the hands of British shareholders ; the seat of some companies 
is in the city of London itself. At alate meeting of one company acall upon 
the shares being proposed, the ground of the demand was openly declared to 
be the expenses incurred by the recent purchases of slaves required to keep 
up the stock for working the mine. £5000 was stated to be the sum thus 
expended in one year, and seventy-three negros were alleged to have been 
bought. Many holders of those shares are without doubt, honourable and 
excellent persons, who have never considered the subject as it deserves. 
It is with them I make my friendly and respectful remonstrance, hoping— 
I had well nigh said, expecting—that they will upon inquiry feel the neces- 
sity of abandoning such speculations, and acting at once upon that feeling, 
invest otherwise, the wealth with which providence has blessed them for 
far worthier ends. Of their agents in Brazil, I cannot speak in any such 
measured terms—they must know that they are directly abetting the traffic. 
If they say that the slaves they purchase for their employers are creoles 
and not imported; if they contend that it is lawful to buy slaves ina 
foreign country where slavery is still suffered-by the law ; passing over 
the objections to this position which I have ever urged upon the most 
plain construction of our abolition acts, which make such dealing felony, 
every where except in a British settlement, I say that, granting the law to 
be as they erroneously read it, their statement of fact cannot avail to screen 
them. It is quite inconceivable that they should be ignorant of the slaves 
whom they purchase, having been lately nay, but the day before, landed from 
the hold of the slave-ship. No personin Brazil—noperson who has been there 
a month, can pretend ignorance of a negro being newly imported the instant 
he sees him. But if the mere sight should not prove decisive, could any man 
affect to doubt after hearing the unhappy creature speak? Nay, suppose 
even that test to fail, does not the price paid at once convict the purchaser ? 
When £65 or £70 only is demanded for the new negro, and £120 or £130 
is the price of a creole, of a seasoned slave, do you require more evidence 
to prove the guilty knowledge of the buyer, than his paying only half 
price? Let me see the man who has bought ajewel at halfits value, and I 
shall have my doubts of his honesty, even if the seller was not a suspicious 
character. But show me the man who has paid half price to a suspected 
person, and I shall have no doubt at all, that the one is a receiver, and the 
other a thief. This is not more clear than that the man who pays for a 
slave half the sum which a seasoned negro costs, knows that he is buying 
a slave newly brought from Africa. In fact the market cannot be supplied 
regularly with creoles—with healthy and serviceable creoles hardly at all. 
Those brought to sale are either maimed, or afflicted with some bodily 
illness, or some mental incapacity, or of habits dissolute and rebellious, 
Whoever would buy a large number cannot either take slaves of that descri 
tion, or trust to the chances of some unforeseen disaster, occasioning a as 
and the purchaser not keeping the slave, though it is difficult to see how 
any one can carry on the plantation without the slaves, Those who conduct 
the mines must, therefore, know, that it is the African market from whence 
they are supplied with new hands. Some of those agents, and bearing, I 
grieve to say, her Majesty’s commission, half-pay officers in the army and the 
navy, have been heard to avow openly, that they purchased newly imported 
slaves in preference, doubtless because they cost less. But it required no 
such avowal to convince any one who reflected on the nature of the com- 
merce, that such must be the case. The course of the traffic is well-known. 
A vessel arrives from Africa, and not venturing to land her cargo in Rio, 
from fear of the British commissioners, rather than apprehension thatthe 
Brazil authorities will do their duty, she hovers off the bar, below the town, 
and conveys the negros to some convenient landing place, from whence they 
are conducted to a barracoon, or slave barrack, in the woods, and at only a few 
miles distance from the city. 1 asked of my informants how it happened that 
as many as 700 or 800, the number frequently landed from one slayer, 
could be conveyed through the country without danger of their escaping, 
or rising to resist their keepers. Alas, I little knew the condition in which 
these hapless creatures reached the new world! I was told that if I had 
ever witnessed the state in.which they were carried on shore, emaciated, 
exhausted, and crippled, barely capable of crawling along, I should 
have seen that the least movement towards flight, or the raising a hand in 
resistance, was. an absolute, a physical impossibility. Thus passively 
taken to the barracoon, they are there seen and by the mine 
agent, or the planters’ agent. Can he muster i assurance enough to deny 
that he knows he is soning for negros newly landed? Nay, if he onl 
repairs to the city, and is there waited ig a by a slave captain, or his 
super-cargo, can he pretend to deny that he is aware of the article he is 
buying—yea just as certainly as if he had seen the poor negro landed, whom 
“he is about to drive up the country to delve in the mine, or hoe in the cane 
‘piece? Such men are not to be in any respect whatever, distinguished 





from slave-traders. In the African slave-trade they are directly concerned— 
slave-traders in the ordinary acceptation of the term. A broad distinction is 
to be taken between their guilt and that of the capitalist who employs and 
hires them ; he does not actually see the crimizal traffic; he does not ss 
to the slave-ship, with her freight of misery and of crime—her lading of 
wretches, and her felon crew. Nevertheless, it is impossible to hold 
blameless when his hired agent is covered with guilt ; the agent whom he 
sets on as the accomplice of piracy, by whose acts he ts, the result 
of whose wrong doing all goes to enrich him. If he be not an accesso: 
to the felony, his money procures it—his wealth is increased by it—without 
his aid it could not be perpetrated. Whoever they be that instigate 
such iniquities, by their speculation, and support them with their money, 
let them be well assured that their capital is the very spring which sets 
in motion the whole machinery of crime, as certainly as the main spring 
of that clock moves the hand which tells me how long, how much longer 
than was necessary, I have been detaining you to dwell over these painful 
scenes. But men, especially when dghanik in evil courses, are prone to 
discover minute differences ; and self-love, the great source of all blind- 
ness, is itself very quick-sighted to descry nice distinctions, that may 
screen us from the stern judge whom providence has appoined within the 
breast. The capitalists to whom I have alluded, are apt tosay, possibly to 
think, they are little to blame, because they see abe aes of all the suf- 
fering they occasion, and all the vice by which they profit ; and many who 
would shrink from doing the deed with theirown hands, or even shudder 
to view it with their own eyes, have but little qualm that others should do it 
for them, and out of sight. I remember an eastern talein which some tyrant 
is represented as minded to put two of his family to death; but even his 
relentless nature flew back from witnessing the murder he ordered to be 
committed, according to the accustomed solecism of arbitrary power, as 
Lord Bacon calls it, desiring the end but disliking the means. The 
officer whom he commissioned to do the deed, shared in the same scru- 
ples ; and thinking he could divide the guilt by dividing the instrumentality, 
employed one ignorant of the criminal purpose. This unsuspecting agent, 
was taken to a cave where arope that entered the ground was made fast to an 
iron ring ; and he was bid to sever it witha hatchet; the rope disappeared 
with great force on the blow being struck ; and being carried to the adjoining 
palace he saw two persons crushed to death by the descent of a marble 
canopy under which they had been sleeping. is base conductor and his 
royal employer, would have recoiled from the sight of the slaughter which 
they had no scruple thus to 9 eo ; and of which each was as guilty 
as if he had dared to plunge his dagger into the victims and been sprinkled 
with their blood. But it is not more certain that the blow of the hatchet 
which severed the rope, dealt destruction to those who reposed under the 
block which it had suspended, than it is certain that the capital of British 
speculators invested in the mines of Brazil, and the plantations of 
Cuba, kindles the wars, and stimulates the murders, and instigates the 


ages ravaged the regions of Africa, to glut the cruel avarice of nations, 
the most ostentatious devotees to the religion of charity and peace. I 
hear it indeed whispered that these are not times for ihterfering with the 
employment of capital ; that in the present embarrassment under which 
our commerce is labouring, we should be slow to stop up any channel in 
which capital may find employment. I can listen to no such argu- 
ment; I protest utterly against its application to this question ; 
and your lordships, above all men, can give it no quarter! What 
course have you been holding, and only yesterday holding? Regard- 
less of the plea that trade was labouring, you have increased its 
burthen, where the plain interests of decorum and of morals demanded an 
addition to the load. But having overruled that plea when indecency 
was counterpleaded, you must not show yourselves more patient of crime, 
Sworn enemies to practices of an immoral tendency, will you be the pro 
tectors of actual guilt? Unscrupulous in dealing with private rights, 
when they warred with purity of conduct, can you harbour a prepos- 
terous delicacy towards piracy and murder, to screen from justice the 
gains of the felon or his accomplice? The more gloomy our prospects 
may be under a temporary visitation, the closer we should cling to our 
principles, that holding our integrity we may earn the blessing of 
brighter fortunes, Let us wash out the most vile pollution that defiles 
our.honest trade, and tarnishes their name who drive it.’ Cease to pro- 
tect the slave-monger, by whatever name he may call himself, or his 
accomplice, under what mask soever he may lurk. Zealous in — ing 
vice, and immorality, and intemperance at home, do not patronize 
propagate them abroad—anywhere abroad. Neither in the east, neither 
in the west, neither towards the rising sun nor towards his goit 
down, wage execrable wars with human happiness and virtue, for the lucre 
of gain,—wars against millions, feeble as they are unoffending,—wars 
such as those of the most sordid prince who ever filled that throne, and 
which his immortal historian, likened to some base metal, glittering like 
steel, but really of brass,—monstrous wars, redeemed by no one virtue 
nor graced by any triumph, save the triumph over public principle and 
national honour, in which victory shorn of its glories leads on peace strip- 
ped of its wonted blessings, nay, clothed in a double curse—in them 
that give it, whom it stains with the disgrace of guilty profits—in them 
that receive it, whom it corrupts with intemperance and cripples with 
disease !_ But a curse yet more heavy lies on the gains of African slavery | 
and war,—whether they swell the stores of the trader or replenish the 
coffers of the state—Surely, surely this country never can forget the 
maxim of her greatest poet and none the least of her patriots, that it is 
her high prerogative to teach the nations how to live. And not her 
policy alone, but her industry must be kept pure, and above forming a 
partnership with violence andslavery. It is with peace, and with free- 
dom that the commerce of England naturally maintains her holy alliance, 
She is the offspring of that liberty—but the support of her | aegaonte bya 
charity above all Greek or Roman charities; the nurse of her — 
and you, my lords, calling down upon her and yourselves the ings - 
of heaven by pursuing the course which I, in all humility, but with a. 
earnestness urge you to take, will add to your pony gitar 
which you little in need—but afford me, who want it much, the 
only consolation I can ever now enjoy, by helping me to discharge 


2 | sacred public duty. ‘I moye you to resolve that this 


all practicable expedition take such measures as may be most effectual 
for preventi employment of British ital in promoting or 
maintaining the slave trade.” aaty 
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learned friend, he was convinced they must all be anxious to have some 
means brought under their consi which should be effectual in put- 
ting an end to those evils which his noble and learned friend had so elo- 


uentl esented as existing, and of giving effect to the resolution 
Vhich be just submitted to the Heit He certainly felt that, if the 


house adopted this motion, it would be absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment to bring inam ‘ounded upon it, in order, if possible, to pre- 
‘vent the continuance of the evils of the slave-trade. His noble and learned 
friend had mentioned that some persons bearing her Majesty’s commission 
were involved in the transactions of which he had spoken—that was a part 
of the evil for which he could have no difficulty in finding a remedy (hear, 
hear), but after having attended most patiently and anxiously to the speech 
which they bad just beard, he could not discover in it anything like a road 
to measures which would liave the effect of putting an end to the 
evils which it described. What he would preptee would be this—that 
his noble and learned friend should himself bring forward a measure 
which would have the effect of putting an end to the perpetration of these 
crimes, and which would relieve the country from the dread of its continu- 
ance. He now submitted to his noble and learned friend, and to their 
lordships, an engagement on the part of her Majesty’s government, that 
they would take bis measure into their consideration at an early period of 
the next session of parliament, with the view of giving it their support 
and assistance, in order to render it a perfect measure of legislation, and 
suited to attain the end sought to be accomplished (hear, hear). 

Lord Brovenam said, that if he were asked what would probably be the 
measure most calculated to effect the end he had in view, he should answer 
for the present—an act declaratory of the true intent of the act of Geo, IV. 
Doubts had been raised in different countries respecting the construction 
to be put upon the terms of that act. There was no doubt as to the real 
intentions of the framers of the measure, which was drawn up by his most 
distinguished and excellent friend Dr. Lushington, who had taken 
so deep an interest in the suppression of the slave-trade. He, 
therefore, considered, that the most effectual course would be to 
adopt a declaratory act, solving all those doubts, and declaring the 
true intent of the enactment in question, In case of the adoption 
of such an act, it would be for the wisdom of parlament to con- 
sider how long a time should be ted to persons implicated, to remove 
themselves from the position in which the law would then place them. 
But if such a measure should be carried, he trusted that what had 
passe! in the housethat night would be taken more as a warning than as an 
accusation, and he trusted that after that night no new transactions in con- 
nexion with the slave-trade—no new speculations would receive any coun- 
tenance or protection from the British public. He should consent to with- 
draw his motion on the understanding that the government were pledged 
to a measure upon the subject. 

Lord Wuarncurre: Let us understand to what we are said to be 
pledged. ; 

Lord Brovcuam said, that he understood government to be pledged to 
take the subject of capital embarked in the slave-trade into immediate 
consideration, with a view to its prevention. 

Lord Wuarncuirre understood the pledge to be an engagement to sup- 

rt a measure for the purpose to be brought forward by the noble lord. 

The Duke of Wetuncron explained that he meant that government 
sbould take into consideration, with a view to giving it their cordial 
support, both in this and the other house, a measure which the noble and 
learned lord should introduce. 

The Earl of Ripon wished the noble and learned lord to undertake the 
framing of the measure in question, as his great knowledge of the subject, 
ani the part he had taken in the in‘roduction of similar bills, eminent! 
qualified him for the task. The difficulty was to frame an act which 
should reach the parties; and as the transactions took place in another 
country, from which they could not easily command evidence, it would 
require great experience in the tortuosities of the subject to frame an 
efficient measure, and he trusted that his noble and learned friend would 
apply his mind speedily to the subject. 

After a few words from Lord Brovcuam, the motion was withdrawn. 





SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


WE give from the Morning Chronicle, the following abstract of a 
conversation on the subject of slavery in British India, which 
took place in the House of Commons on Friday, the 5th instant. 
The reply of Mr. Baring to the question of Mr. Villiers is imper- 
fectly reported; the papers romised by the former gentleman, 
however, will fully explain the measures about to be adopted in 
India, in reference to this very important subject. Of course, as 
soon as they are published, we put our friends in possession 
of their contents. 
Mr. Viturers put a question to the government of which he had given 
notice, respecting slavery in British India; he wished to know if any 
steps had been taken for carrying the intentions of the British legislature 
into effect, or whether ve measures were contemplated for terminating 
the system ofslavery which existed in that part of the British empire ? 
[Mr. Villiers here read the provision in the East India Charter Act, which 
provided for the extinction of slavery ;] and he Hes wrens eo to know 
what steps had been taken for the abolition of slave the slave-trade, 
which bad been proved to exist without the sanction of law in the British 
settlements of P , Province Wellesley, and Singapore? = 
Mr. B. Barine that legislation on the subject must be initiated in 
India, Orders had been sent out in November iast to Singapore and 
Penang, directing the — of those provinces to transmit without 
delay a tne of law for the immediate abolition of slavery in those pro- 
vinces. With to India, the governor-general at the beginning of 
the present year had transmitted drafts of projects of law for the miti- 
gation and gradual abolition of slavery, for the consideration of the Court 
tors, and the Court of Directors and the government had signi- 


fied their desire to accede to all the propositions of the Governor-general 
on that _ The subject would be best unders 
sak by 





CASE OF THE CREOLF. 


» 


By the American papers we learn something of the proceedings at 
Nassau, connected with | the liberation of Madison Woshingtua and 
his companions. The chief justice said, ‘ No British court could 
try a foreigner for an offence committed — another foreigner 
on the high 4 except for the crime of piracy,” and thus took 
the ground of Judge Thompson with rity | thes the Amistad 
Africans. He then undertook to show that ison Washington 
and his associates had not been guilty of piracy. Piracy is larceny 
committed on the sea, Larceny consists in the taking and con- 
veying away the property of another, with the intention o 
defrauding the owner of it, and of converting it to the use of thf 
taker—applying it to the profit of the thief. “ If,” said the judge 
‘* a man takes a horse from a stable and rides it a certain distance 
and then abandons it, this is no larceny,” as he took the horse 
mainly for the purpose of conveyance, and did not subsequently 
convert it to his own use. The judge stated that it was notorious 
to every one at Nassau, that the protests of the officers of tha 
Creole made at New Orleans, contained “ gross mis-statements of 
facts.” In concluding the decision of the court, he addressed the 
liberated men, and said, “ It has pleased God to set you free from 
the bonds of slavery—may you hereafter live the lives of good and 
faithful subjects of Her Majesty’s government.” The men were 
then set at liberty by proclamation. 





St. CuristopHEers.—The House of assembly have rejected the 
Marriage Bill, remitted by the home government for amendment. Ninee 
tenths of the marriages in this island have been celebrated by dissentir g 
ministers, and the object of the bill was to legalise these. Most wantoi ly 
and mischievously is this refused. 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following contributions have been received during the past month, 
and are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

: Donations. Subscrip. 
Kingsland—Scoble, A. R. (Collecting Book, £5. d. £ 5. 
Me eee 
Olney—Smith, Ann Hopkins ere . 20 0 

Reading—Fardor, Joseph ° . aes 
a Fardon, Ephraim . : . ° t) 
a Fardon, James . .° . ‘ She.. 
‘ Huntley, Thomas . : : 0 
oi Huntley, Joseph, jun. ‘ ° Pee 
0 
0 
0 


d. 
3 0 0 
010 0 


i“ Jacobs, George . ‘ . é 
a Smith, Beare Ma set 
s caer — : ; SCR AOS* 6 
”? erry, eo) . . . 
» Tutty, Richerd : ; 
Be Tutty, Hen ° ° ‘ ° 
Epping—Doubleday, Benjamin : . oo a ® 
Ampthill— May, Samuel Se 
Wakefield—Bennington, George . ° . 
me Holdsworth, Samuel ‘ é 
” Leatham, W.H. ° ° a = 
Lewes—Abbott, Benjamin - . . « 
»  SBrowne,Henry . ° ° . . 
» Dicker, Thomas ‘ ° < . 
» Godlee, Burwood * ‘ ey 
» Kidder, James ° : ; ‘ 
», Rickman, John ; ° ; ; ° 
»» Rickman, Sarak ° . . ° 0 
» Rickman, R. P. ‘ ce. ae 
» Woods, Joseph . : 4 j = 
1, Woods, Margaret ‘ ° ‘ ° 
» Woeds,G.end A. 2. . . . 
Farringdon—Reynolds, Jane ; oo, ae eee 
Southgate—Overend Mary ~ oe gees 10 10 0 
Plymouth—W bite, James ‘ : 4 : 
Charlbury—Albright, William ° oi; ee 
‘i Albright, Nicholas. ey . 
Bristol—Thomas, George Goo pt ae Oe e® 
Poole—Binns, William . ‘ . ° 
Ross—M » Nathaniel ‘ 
Modbury—Prideaux,George +. -. + - 
Guisboro’—Coning, Ann > 
York—Fletcher, artha a ° ° ° bd 
Carlton—J owitt, Benjamin ° ° e e 
» Walker, Samuel . : 
Anonymous—(Two Friends) : 
Wisbeach—Peckover, William . $ 

+, . Peckover, Algernon. . ° 
Perran—Fox, Charles (two years) . «. - 
Malton—Hopkins, John ; . ‘ ° 
Pickering, Tabitha Reeth . 
Priestman, Samuel f ‘ ‘ 
»  Priestman, A. E. <a ee ° 
»" Sewell,Abraham . . . ‘ 
Wereham—Sewell, Philip See es ae 
Edinburgh—Napier, Mrs. ee ges : 

‘ Walker,Captain . . + -« 
Portobello—Calder, Patrick . é ‘ ° 

is Sinclair, Miss Rie aes 
Truro—I weedy, William (two years) . ~~ 

»  James,SilvanusandJohn -. + > 

London—Kitching, John Pe ee 
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Sold by W. Evsatrr, 16, Finch Lane, Cornhill, August 10th, 1642. 
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